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March and May 


Alexander Berkman 


ARCH, the revolutionary month of the proletariat, 
has again fulfilled its historic mission. A revolu- 
tion, actually and potentially greater than any of 

the March days of 1848 and 1871, has been born in the 
Red Month of 1917. 

The Russian Revolution has already accomplished much. 
It has justified all the sacrifices of the past fifty years. It 
has honored and hallowed the martyrdom of the number- 
less heroes and heroines in the fortress of the Petropav- 
lovskaya and the Schluesselburg dungeons, in the frozen 
wilds of Siberia and the unspeakable hells of Katorga. 

Only the first word has yet been spoken in the Dawn of 
Russia: only one leaf has been turned in the great book 
of the New Era. The Coming Days are passionate with 
promise. 

After Red March, the bloom of May. The storm has 
broken and scattered the black clouds. It has purified 
the atmosphere. On its heels follows the bright sunshine, 
bringing balm to torn hearts, warming to new life and 
growth. 

The womb of May holds re-birth and rejuvenation. 
Prophetic was the vision that chose the First of May for 
the gathering of the forces of the submerged. Its legions 
rise, stretch their formidable arms and sense their ac- 
cumulating power in the Springtime of Life. 


March, the storm petrel of the revolution! May, the 
day of new hope and life! That their fruition may blos- 
som in Nineteen Hundred and Seventeen! 


The echo of the Russian March storm is resounding 
through the breadth of Europe. More and more distinct 
grows the rumbling of universal Discontent. Its voice, 
though gagged and stifled, is heard above the thunder of 
contending cannon. The breath of May is in the air. The 
million-felt urge of Life and Liberty cannot be drowned 
in the sea of warm human blood. Aye, the red juice of 
Life has softened the soil; the flesh and bone of a million 
comrades has manured the earth. The Spirit of March is 
brooding over it. 


The Sun of May is growing nearer, larger. The warm 
rays penetrate deeper and deeper. They melt the bitter- 
ness and hatred of brothers. Hearts are flooded with the 
joy of Spring and the Youth of Life. Out of the sea of 
comrades’ blood rises the Red International. Out of the 
fresh graves steps forth the Brotherhood of Man, the 
Solidarity of the Submerged. 


May, life-giver and liberator! Would that the coming 
of your days fulfill the passionate promise of the Red 
Month of March. 


Repudiate the War Debts! 


Robert Minor 


HAT is the first battle cry in this holy war for a 
VF sacred cause? Listen! Do you hear it? 
“A Five Billion Dollar Loan!” 
to the Allied Powers!” 

Why is the first move, in this sacred war, a move of 
cash instead of men? Five billion dollars loaned by the 
government of the United States to the government of the 
allied powers! Why is this? What has gone before that 
calls now for this? 

It means that the American generals of finance are 
sending us to go fetch back the money that they threw 
into the European War. And with a heavy per cent of 
profits. The war debt was getting too big. Morgan and 
the rest of Wall Street started financing the fight and 
got in so deep they couldn’t stop. Their side did not win 
quick enough, and the debts kept mounting, hundreds of 
millions upon hundreds of millions, until the staggering 
total was dangerous. The American financiers couldn’t stop 
the supply of money for fear the allies would have to quit 
and would never be able to repay what they had already 
gotten. It was more, more, more all the time, and a nervous 
feeling gripped Wall Street’s heart that good money was 
being sent after bad. The Allies would win in the long run, 
but the strain was too much for sure-thing gamblers. 

The talk has honeycombed the armies of Europe, of re- 
fusing to pay the war debt. 

So the American government had to be gotten to back up 
the situation quickly. The American army and navy and 
public opinion had to be gotten where they would fight 


“Unlimited Credit 


for those war debts. It was indeed the honor of our 
coun— — banks. In fact, it meant everything. It meant 
the destruction of the United States—that is, the destruc- 
tion of the parasites of the United States. 

So insults were carefully swallowed or ignored from the 
debtors of France and England, too desperate to be 
humbled, and excuses were quickly found for a war declar- 
ing against the government that didn’t owe Wall Street 
anything. 

Now the United States government has practically guar- 
anteed the redemption of Morgan’s,and of Wall Street’s 
pawn tickets, and two million American boys are to be got- 
ten as quickly as possible to the fields of France to slaughter 
—the Germans? 

Oh, no. To slaughter the French Syndicalists at the 
end of the war, when they throw Morgan’s notes back in his 
teeth and say: “To hell with your dollars; I will pay them 
back when my dead brother’s life is returned.” 

Don’t worry, silly German patriots! The American army 
and navy won’t hurt your Kaiser; they are going over 
to kill Frenchmen and restore order and war taxes at the 
end of the war. To destroy the new French revolution. 

Don’t imagine that Russia is the only land that will reap 
a revolution from this war. 

Suppose, when the war ends, the people of Britain, France, 
Russia, Italy, Germany and Austria do actually agree that 
the war debt is too great to be paid. The very thought 
made the fat knees of Wall Street shake with fear. The idea 
began to cireulate in New York banks: “Have the United 
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States represented at that peace conference! The war 
debts must not be repudiated.” 

Do not take the word of a radical paper for this. Here 
are the words of .E. P. G. Harding, of the Federal Reserve 
Board, published on March 22d: 

“As banker and creditor, the United States would have 
a place at the peace conference table, and be in a much 
better position to resist any proposed repudiation of 
debts, for it might as well be remembered that we will 
be forced to take up the cudgels for any of our citizens 
owning bonds that might be repudiated.” 

In other words, the army of from two to five million 
men now to be wheedled or conscripted into uniform in 
America is for the purpose of being present on the fields 
of France under arms for “the credit nation,” while the 
diplomats gather around a table to discuss whether or not 
the war débts are to be paid! 

Do not let anything deceive you. There were financial 
reasons behind every phase of this war from its beginning, 
and that is the financial reason for the declaration of war 
by American Wall Street. 


LL the institutions of man are thrown into the issue 
A in the present world conflict which involves practically 
every square foot of the earth. Already the most tre- 
mendous autocracy the world has ever known has fallen 
to destruction in Russia. I do not doubt that more of them 
are about to fall. At least a million French soldiers are 
talking in their shelter trenches about destroying the insti- 


tution of war debt—the enslavement of posterity to the 
war lords. And it will fall to the lot of America to per- 
petuate the slavery? Shame! 


The destruction of the institution called the War Debt 
would mean more than the Russian Revolution. It would 
mean the smashing of tyranny, of brutality and poverty. 
The destruction of more war potentiality than any other 
thing that could be done. It would seal the doom of Im- 
perialism—perhaps of Capitalism itself. 


That is the weak point of the War Lords. It is the 
thing they tell you the least about. In that one spot you 
can mortally wound the giant of financial autocracy of 
the world. 

You cannot stop the war now, but you can pull down 
the whole damnable structure of murder if enough of you 
would take up the sane, logical, unanswerable cry: 
REPUDIATE THE WAR DEBT! 

Five million men have given their lives, never to be 
repaid. Seven million cripples have given their precious 
flesh and blood which can never, never be returned. So 
let the fathers of these dead men, their mothers and their 
children and the men who are maimed for life refuse to 
pay back the dirty dollars that have made the murderous 
war. 

An active propaganda should be carried on in America, 
in Russia, in France, in Germany and in England: 
REPUDIATE THE WAR DEBT! 


The Russian Revolution 


Alexander Berkman 


HE Russian Revolution is unquestionably the greatest 
ae event of modern times. Only Russians, or those fa- 

miliar with Russia, its people and their character, 
can realize the full significance of the revolution. To 
non-Russians it may seem similar to the revolution in 
China or to the change of monarchial Portugal to a repub- 
lic. The revolution in Russia means all that, but it means 
a great deal more. The spirit of the Social Revolution 
has long been gestating in that country. The present 
change may be the first step toward a fundamental reor- 
ganization, not only of political but of social and economic 
conditions as well. 

I do not believe that the war or any of its developments, 
was a determining factor in bringing about the revolu- 
tion. In fact, the war perhaps delayed the popular upris- 
ing. On the eve of the declaration of hostilities Russia 
was agitated by numerous local and several general 
strikes. The revolution was imminent then. But the 
declaration of war and the cry of “external enemy” served 
to check it. The general dissatisfaction with the govern- 
ment remained, however, though the first flush of patriot- 
ism suppressed its manifestation during the two years of 
the war. But the incompetency of Russian arms, the 
gigantic graft and the corruption becoming more and 
more apparent, added fuel to the fire of popular dissatis- 
faction. The masses, taxed to poverty even before the 
war, were now on the verge of starvation. They rioted 
for bread. Hunger created the revolution. 

The liberal bourgeoisie, itself a victim of tyranny and 


oppression by the autocracy, took advantage of the oppor 
tunity. It was the psychologic moment. Previous revo 
lutions failed because of the opposition of the army. Novy 
the latter joined hands with the revolutionists, and th 
revolution was an accomplished fact almost over night 


In other countries, as in China and Portugal, the aboli- 
tion of autocracy terminated the revolt. Not so in Russia. 
There the removal of the Czar is only the first step toward 
great revolutionary changes in the life and conditions of 
the people. The revolutionary propaganda of the last fifty 
years has kindled in the Russian toilers ideals and aspira- 
tions that will not be gratified with a mere political 
change. The people of China, unfamiliar with European 
conditions, believed that the overthrow of the old regime 
meant liberation, but today the great masses of the Chi- 
nese suffer the same exploitation, poverty and evils under 
the republic as under the monarchy. The Russian people, 
on the contrary, are familiar with Western conditions. 
They will not be duped into contentment by the mere 
change of governmental and political forms. Indeed, they 
are already demanding the fruit of their revolutionary 
effort. The peasant wants the land. He knows that he 
cannot live on Constitutions. The factory workers demand 
greater well-being. They know that altered political forms 
do not lessen the greed of the exploiters. 

Herein lie the.great hope and future of the Russian 
Revolution. The peasant, used to communal ownership of 
the land, will have no faith in his newly-won liberties 
unless the landlord is expropriated and the soil returned 
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to those who till it. 
has already made demands for a four-hour day. Russia 


The proletariat in mill and factory 


is having a revolution. 


I have no fear of the Russian Revolution failing. Its 
success is assured. It is making substantial progress 
daily. The return of thousands of political exiles and 
revolutionists will accelerate its progress until it will 
finally find a fitting echo in the neighboring countries. 
Nor will it be the provisional government or any other 
authority that will benevolently “give the Russian people 
their rights.” These rights will have to be fought for. 
Indeed, they are bejng fought for at this very moment 
by the constantly increasing revolutionary demands and 
by the actual expropriation of the land of the muzhik. In 
the very granting of the political amnesty, the hand of 
the provisional government was forced by the revolu- 
tionary element. The appointment of Kerensky, a Social- 
ist, was itself a concession by the governmental bour- 
geoisie to the revolutionists whom it fears. The govern- 
ment is now seeking to delay the demands for funda- 
mental changes in the social and economic life of the 
people by the weak excuse of “danger from the external 
enemy.” The Rodziankos and the Miliukovs consider the 
revolution complete with their own elevation to power. 
Nothing-is more sacred to them than the holy capitalist 
system and the exploitation of the toiler. But they will 
have to reckon with the Russian people and especially 
with the ultra revolutionary hosts. In these is the hope 
of the future of the revolution. These, the extreme social 
revolutionists and Anarchists, know that to continue the 
war means to strengthen the hands of the government 
and postpone fundamental changes, weaken the revolu- 
tionary element and assure the triumph of the bourgeoisie 
upon the backs of the people. A speedy peace, on the 
other hand, would concentrate all the energies of the 
populace upon their revolutionary demands; it would 
quickly reorganize the whole social and economic life in 
Russia and start the march of the people toward political 
liberty based on the motto: “The land to the peasant; the 
fruits of labor to the worker.” 


The dawn of this great Russian Day will soon illuminate 
the whole of Europe and possibly also America. The 
German proletariat, even now fermenting with revolt, 
would draw courage from the example of their neighbors. 
German autocracy and militarism will then receive their 
death blow instead of being supported—as now—because 
of foreign attacks. The revolution in Russia would thus 
cross the boundaries and march over the continent, bring- 
ing with it the downfall of war and tyranny everywhere 
and ushering in the birth of a really free and beautiful 


New World. May the revolutionists everywhere help speed 
that day. 
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Reflections 


HE President and his military clique are certainly in 
al a pickle. They have started a war, and no soldiers. 

No wonder they need constription. Had there been 
the least enthusiasm in favor of war, this country could 
quickly raise millions of volunteers. It is pitiful, though 
very encouraging, to listen to the whining of the military 
and naval procurers: “Your country needs you! Your 
country wants you!” But few enlist. 

Conscription is necessary only where the people are 
opposed to war and refuse to fight. That is why we are 
to have conscription in America. The encouraging factor 
in the situation is that the people evidently feel that they 
have nothing to fight Germany for. Else why don’t they 
enlist, solicited as they are even by the fair militant 
ladies? 


OW “great” the enthusiasm for war is, can be judged 

by the proclamation issued by the mayor of Oakland, 
California, threatening every one with imprisonment who 
fails to display the Stars and Stripes at his business place 
or residence, and even ordering automobile owners to 
carry a flag. When American citizens must be threatened 
with prison to make them patriotic—Good Night Colum- 
bia! 

We are a generous people: we are going to introduce 
democracy in Germany even if we have to deprive our- 
selves of the precious thing. The Professor in the White 
House will brook no opposition from Congress or the peo- 
ple to his plans for Prussian democratization. Like the 
Czar, he seems to think that Congress is only a Duma to 
ratify the wishes of the autocrat. But history often re- 
peats itself. 


PITY, yet respect, the youth who enlists in the army 

or navy—the boy who, ignorant of the real cause and 
meaning of the war, is inspired by youthful idealism to 
sacrifice his life for his country. A great many, of course, 
are fired by the love of adventure, the hope of change 
from their humdrum daily existence, and the all-too-human 
desire of playing hero and feeling themselves such. Were 
it not for these tendencies in man, wars would be impos- 
sible. Splendid qualities exploited for base purposes. 

To fight for a cause with full understanding of its 
meaning, with one’s eyes open to consequences, requires 
unusual physical and moral courage. Such men and 
women are few. That is why social ideals enlist only 
the few. The more unpopular such a cause, the greater 
the courage of the men fighting under its banner. Wars 
do not require this courage. The coward is a hero when 
there are enough of him. 

I can’t respect, however, those who are deliberately 
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trying to induce thoughtless youth to offer up their lives 
on the altar of false gods. The militarist leaders, at 
least the more intelligent among them, know that America 
is not going to war for humanity or any other high ideals. 
They know, as does Wall Street, that we have declared 
war to secure the thousands of millions of dollars owed 
to American bankers by the Allies. They know that 
slaughtering the German soldier-worker is a war upon 
the German people and not against the Kaiser. The latter 
and his Junkertum could be abolished as easily as the 
revolutionists in Russia did away with the Czar and his 
ducal regime, if conditions in Germany itself and the 
attitude of the German people favored such action. 

(And, by the way, the anti-Anarchist law of this coun- 
try provides severe penalties for any conspiracy on Amer- 
ican soil for the violent overthrow of the legally consti- 
tuted authority in any country. Yet Wilson, according to 
his own preclamation, has formed a conspiracy to over- 
throw the legally constituted government of Germany, by 
force and violence.) 

On the other hand, the entrance of this country into 
war gives the Kaiser a powerful argument to bolster up 
the weakening loyalty of his subjects. It has strengthened 
his claim that Germany is menaced by the whole world. 
The German people, inspired by the example of the Rus- 
sian Revolution, might revolt against their militarist gov- 
ernment were it not for the added danger to their country 


from America. 

A | KNOW that you are starving,” sayeth Lloyd George 
to his people, “but be patient awhile and give us more 

soldiers—or the Kaiser will get you.” 

“Cease now,” sayeth the provisional government to the 
Russian Revolution; ‘you are only encouraging the 
Kaiser.” 

“Never mind long hours of work and small wages,” 
sayeth Wilson and the munition manufacturers. “Now is 
no time to dicker. Sic the Kaiser.” 

I know that you are sick of this slaughter and on the 
verge of starvation,” sayeth the Kaiser to his people, 
“but be good patriots and do not harass the government 
now: the whole world menaces your fatherland.” 


@* another page our readers will find the details of 
the exposure of the frame-up against Tom Mooney 
and his co-defendants in San Francisco. It is the most 
heinous conspiracy ever hatched to legally murder four 
men and a woman because of their labor activities. I 
have been crying for months up and down the country 
that if the people realized the whole truth of this terrible 
frame-up, they would rise up in arms against the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of San Francisco which has instigated 
and organized the conspiracy. Perhaps the Associated 
Press agrees with me. That is why it has entirely sup- 
pressed the facts of the frame-up which have now been, 
bared by the press of San Francisco, notably by The 
Bulletin. 

Of course it would not do for the capitalist papers to 
inform the people of this hellish attempt to strangle Moo- 
ney, Billings, Nolan, Weinberg and Rena Mooney. They 
might ask why they should sacrifice their lives to democ- 
ratize Germany while a worse autocracy than the Kaiser’s 
is murdering their brothers in their own country. 

The frame-up has been exposed by documentary evi- 
dence that absolutely proves that Oxman, the chief wit- 


ness of the prosecution, had given perjured testimony 
which resulted in the conviction of Tom Mooney and his 
sentence of death. The numerous telegrams and letters 
exchanged between Oxman, Assistant District Attorney 
Cunha and F. E. Rigall, a hotel man of Grayville, Illinois, 
and other matter now in the hands of the defense, prove 
that the authorities of San Francisco had deliberately 
manufactured evidence to hang the labor men. Their 
incentive was the big reward offered for the conviction 
of the defendants and the secret slush fund of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at the disposal of Fickert and Cunha. 


Oxman has been arrested on the charge of perjury and 
subornation of perjury. But Oxman, miserable creature 
that he is, is only a tool. The real murderers are Fickert 
and Cunha and the men above them—the respectable, 
patriotic gentlemen of the Merchant & Manufacturers 
Association and of the Chamber of Commerce who are 
calling upon us to defend their glorious country. It cer- 
tainly needs defending. “The insult to the American flag 
must be avenged’, to use their own language. We sug- 
gest to Wilson, the champion of the interests of humanity 
and of justice, that the American army be sent forthwith 
to California to protect the people against their autocratic 
enemies at home. 


E D NOLAN, one of the victims of the frame-up and 
the most noble and beautiful character in the labor 
movement on the Coast, has been released on $280 bail. 
We understand that Judge Griffin, who sentenced Tom 
Mooney to death in spite of the evident perjury of the 
State witnesses, is now in favor of granting Mooney a 
new trial. The thing is preposterous. Judge Griffin is 
himself as guilty of murder as are Fickert, Cunha, Oxman 
and the gentlemen of the Chamber of Commerce of San 
Francisco. Tom Mooney was to be hanged on the 17th 
of this month. It is not their fault that evidence was 
discovered in the nick of time to upset their all but accom- 
plished lynching. Instead of torturing Mooney and Bill- 
ings with new trials, every one of the defendants should 
be immediately released and the prime movers in the 
frame-up sent to the first line of the trenches. They fayor 
conscription and they should have it. 
W E hope that the unmasking of the frame-up will have 
a good effect on the I. W. W. cases in Everett, Wash., 
as well as on the appeal of Mathew Schmidt and Dave 
Caplan in Los Angeles. 


The same power, organized capital, is back of all of 
these prosecutions. The Lumber Trust in the State of 
Washington has determined to wipe out the I. W. W. boys 
because of their splendid work during the shingle weavers’ 
strike. The encouraging feature of the cases now on 
trial in Seattle, Wash., is that the labor unions have come 
forward and some even are preparing for a general strike 
in case the boys are railroaded to prison. Instead of the 
I. W. W. boys being on trial for the Everett massacre, it 
should have been the sheriff and the broadcloth vigilantes 
of Everett, for they alone are responsible for the cold- 
blooded murder of the boys on the boat Verona. 


eae national anthem stands for liberty. If you don’é 


get up, I’ll knock you down. 


F this issue of THE BLAST is suppressed in free Ameri- 
ca, we will move to Petrograd. 
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The Hangmen of the Law 


Fremont Older 
(Editor San Francisco Bulletin, April 20, 1917.) 


HE perversion of justice as shown by the Oxman ex- 
posure raises an issue of the gravest public import. 
The public is entitled to know all the facts which led 

up to Mr. Fickert’s public statement. 

Last Wednesday night, The Bulletin published a special 
edition, in which it told of the Oxman letters to F. E. 
Rigall, of Grayville, Illinois. The next morning it gave a 
complete account of Oxman’s attempt to induce Rigall to 
perjure himself to hang Mooney, with photographic repro- 
ductions of the letters. The letters later landed Oxman 
in jail and there has been no word of explanation of them 
made public. 

Friday morning The Bulletin published the still undenied 
story of Inspector William H. Smith, of the Oakland. police 
a a eae which overthrows the testimony of Mrs. Nellie 

eau. 

Late Friday night, Mr. Cunha called me up at the Fair- 
mont Hotel. He explained his failure to keep an appoint- 
ment earlier in the day by saying that Fickert had returned 
and that he had been kept in conference with him. He 
then came to my room and we had a long conversation. 
Cunha said he had believed the defendants were guilty, but 
had had no desire to convict them on perjured testimony and 
said he would agree to procedure for their release. 

Saturday morning, following the meeting at the Fair- 
mont, Cunha met me at my office with O’Connor and Mc- 
Kenzie. At this meeting Cunha definitely agreed to a new 
trial for Mooney. He said that with Oxman on the stand 
Mooney would undoubtedly be acquitted. Upon his acquittal 
they would release Billings. 

Sunday afternoon, Cunha met O’Connor and McKenzie 
and said Fickert had agreed to drop the remaining cases, to 
confess error in the case of Mooney and to get Mooney 
a new trial with Oxman on the stand. It was suggested 
that the three go to my home near Cupertino to visit me 
that afternoon. As they were about to leave in the auto- 
mobile, a reporter for the Chronicle approached. Cunha 
said he was afraid of the Chronicle learning that he was 
on his way to confer with me, and did not take the trip. 
O’Connor and McKenzie came to my home and told me of 
this meeting, delivering Cunha’s message regarding 
Fickert’s agreement. 

Monday morning I joined a conference with Cunha, Mc- 
Nutt, O’Connor, McKenzie and Charles Brennan in the office 
of Attorney Nate Coghlan. The arrangement for the re- 
lease of the defendants was freely discusséd. Cunha said 
he was ready to stand for the previous arrangement, and 
that Fickert had agreed. He was greatly distressed. 

“I know I’m in the dump heap for the rest of my life,” 


he said. “But if you think you’re going to get me in jail 
you’re mistaken.” 
I said: 


_ “Cunha, I don’t want to ‘get’ anybody. My position 
is just this: Here is the evidence that these men were the 
victims of a perjury conspiracy. All I want is to see that 
they get a square deal.” 

After continued discussion, Cunha said that before any 
final arrangements could be made, he and Fickert wanted 
to see Oxman. 

It was agreed that they were to let us know when Oxman 
would be here, and that they should see him without at- 
tempting any arrangement which would prevent a full 
public investigation of the whole affair. 

That afternoon, Captain Duncan Matheson and Lieutenant 
Charles Goff came voluntarily to The Bulletin office and 
asked to see me. We discussed the Oxman case. I raised 
the question about the conflicting testimony of John Mc- 
Donald and Oxman. Captain Matheson drew a diagram of 
Steuart and Market streets. I recalled that McDonald had 
testified that after Billings had deposited the suit case 
Mooney met him, the two consulted their watches and then 


Mooney walked diagonally through the parade in one direc- 
tion and Billings in another. I stated that Oxman had 
testified that they both got into the automobile and drove 
toward Mission street. 

McDonald had testified that Billings and Mooney had gone 
north, through the procession, and that Oxman had said 
they had taken the automobile south in Steuart street. 


Lieutenant Goff said they could have gone through the 
procession and then returned to the machine. 

“You’re eating up time pretty fast,” I said. 

“You must remember that McDonald testified that the 
suitcase was planted at eight or ten minutes to two. You 
must get Mooney up on the Eilers building by one and a 
half minutes to two because he showed in a photograph at 
that time.” 

At this point in our conversation Captain Matheson 
looked at Goff and remarked: 

“Charlie, it won’t do. There is something wrong.” 

Goff agreed with him. 

I then showed Captain Matheson an anonymous letter 
which I had received in which it was stated that Hstelle 
Smith had said Oxman had offered her money to testify 
that she had seen Weinberg at 721 Market street. 

“Yes,” said Captain Matheson, “I know about that. 
Estelle Smith told me Oxman had offered her a ‘sum in five 
figures’ if she would give this testimony.” * * * 

Estelle Smith made an affidavit making this accusation 
against Oxman. 

Oxman came to San Francisco Wednesday morning. As- 
sistant District Attorney Tyrrell unsuccessfully opposed the 
issuance of a warrant for his arrest. That afternoon O’Con- 
nor said that Fickert, through his intermediary, Attorney 
Harry Stafford, had asked for a conference with me and 
with the defense attorneys. The conference was arranged 
to be held at the Olympic Club early that evening. 

Fickert, Cunha, McKenzie, O’Connor, Stafford and I were 
present at this meeting. Fickert said that the Oxman let- 
ters had shown him that there was “something wrong about 
the whole business,” and that he wanted to open it all 
jay 
There was a general discussion about the best means of 
dropping the cases and getting a new trial for Mooney. 

I suggested that the best thing for Fickert to do would 
be to issue a statement to the papers, explaining, in effect, 
that the case against the bomb defendants had fallen. 
Fickert asked whether I thought it should be given to the 
morning papers. I said I had no objection. Then Stafford 
suggested that a short statement be given to the morning 
papers, and that The Bulletin be given a full and complete 
statement the next day. This was finally agreed upon. 

O’Connor was insistent that there should be no secret 
grand jury investigation, and that the Oxman developments 
should come from his prosecution on the warrant on which 
he was arrested. Fickert definitely and finally agreed that 
he would not present the matter to the grand jury. 

There was a general friendly discussion, and the agree- 
ment that there should be no grand jury probe was repeated. 
We all shook hands when we parted. 

At about 2 o’clock the next morning, Assistant District 
Attorney Cotton called me up and said the grand jury had 
taken up the case on its own initiative. 

The next morning I learned that, after midnight, Cotton 
had appeared before the grand jury and asked that Fickert 
be heard. This request was granted. Fickert appeared 
and asked that he be allowed to conduct an investigation 
of the Oxman matter before that body. He said he was 
familiar with all the facts and could manage it better on 
that account. The jurors refused to agree-to this, but 
decided to ask the attorney-general to take up the case. 

In yesterday’s Bulletin the story of Fickert’s betrayal 
of faith was told. He replied this morning with the impli- 
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cation that I had guilty knowledge of the bomb cases. 

In my discussion with Cunha and Fickert, I did not, in 
any way, suggest that I was threatening them with un- 
pleasant publicity. ¢ 

I suggested to Fickert that a short, frank, simple state- 
ment from him to the public should be made, and it would 
go far toward removing the impression that was rapidly 
growing that he had guilty knowledge of Oxman’s perjury. 


I explicity told Cunha, as I have stated, that under no 
circumstances did I wish to put anybody in jail. I entered 
into these negotiations with them because I believed a ter- 
rible injustice had been uncovered in the Oxman exposure. 
The actual guilt or innocence of the defendants was not in 
any way an issue. It is Mr. Fickert’s duty to prosecute 
them to the full extent of his legitimate evidence. But it 
is not his duty to hang them on perjured testimony. 


The District Attorney 


Robert Minor 


N artistic little story in the April Masses is a study of 
the morbid degeneration of a lonesome old woman 
to a point of criminality. The daughter of a butcher, 

as a little girl she had watched the slaughter of cattle. 
The balance of her life was devoted to the handling of 
sick animals, all of which she would sooner or later find 
excuse “to put out of their misery.”’ The story ends with 
a diabolically clever arrangement for the suffocation of a 
jittle boy. The sick brain of the mad woman, step by 
step, constructed its morbid philosophical justification of 
the deeds which grew more hideous at each step. The 
neighbors first held her to be within her rights “to put 
her animals out of their misery.” But slowly they began 
to understand that the woman and her house were cruel 
and loathsome things. At the culmination of the diseased 
mind’s havoc, a general conviction has seized the neigh- 
bors that something terrible is being done. The little 
boy’s life is saved by his father rushing into the house 
and breaking open a casket, in which the living child is 
being smothtéred by the old woman, who croons her own 
invented mad formulae of justification. 


Fiction is good only as it symbolizes the happenings of 
life. In reading this story, I could not help thinking that 
it symbolizes something that is now going on in San 
Francisco. 


HERE is a miserable man. He started out some time 

ago “putting people out of their misery,” crooning to 
himself and to the neighbors the formula of justification 
-——that he is district attorney. He had a perfectly good 
justification at first—that is, according to the mental 
standards of the public—men must be punished for their 
misdeeds in order to protect society. Well, he started this 
way. ‘Through each experience he crooned all the justi- 
cations he could think of, and heard himself echoed from 
the walls of the courtroom as “defender of the public 
peace, protector of women and children.” But it was 30 
easy, and there was so much applause from foolish little 
newspaper men that wanted stories from him, and from 
quite prominent business men whom he could serve with- 
out anybody objecting, that our district attorney went 
further and further along the line. After awhile, he 
found the field broadened and systematized, and every- 
body willing to help him, and he found favors at his dis- 
posal with which he could buy almost any help that he 
wanted. It became a principle with him “to put.people 
out of their misery.” It became his pride to succeed. 
Pride of a craftsman is a great thing. The hangman 
thinks ‘of ropes, pulleys and fine triggers that work just 
right; he gets away from questions of ethics, to dwell 
upon which might make him a poorer hangman. A district 
attorney weds the art of getting a man to the hangman 
whenever a murder is done, and to have the approval of 


those who arbitrate the life in which he lives, whom he 
serves and who serve him. A successful district attor- 
ney is one who hangs and pleases. A successful police- 
man is one who supplies evidence that hangs. Not any 
other kind of evidence, but evidence that hangs. All po- 
licemen must be loyal to—-the district attorney. They 
might be loyal to people, defendants, but 

So we find everything adapted to the district attorney 
“putting people out of their misery” right straight along 
as fast as he can. Especially at certain times, it is very 
easy indeed. 

Last July our district attorney, Charles M. Fickert, 
arrested a Jew named Weinberg, and Tom Mooney, and 
several other people, after a crime had been committed. 
Fickert didn’t know just who committed the crime, but 
he was helped a lot in the choice of persons to accuse. 
One very energetic man, named Swanson, of the type that 
is so active that it is easy to leave to them a great deal 
to do, helped Fickert. The crime was horrible and Fickert 
was district attorney and he must punish somebody for it. 
After these persons were arrested, the situation was 
rather reassuring, for nobody objected at all. The in- 
vestigation was rather perplexing, and maybe nobody 
would ever be found to accuse of the crime except these 
fellows. The district attorney must get somebody; he had 
somebody and the newspaper reporters were always ask- 
ing whether he was sure these were the men, and every- 
body seemed to think the district attorney was quite a 
capable and important man, and, well, if nobody objected— 

Everybody said they were guilty very soon after Mr. 
Fickert did himself, and nobody seemed to care. Swanson 
was delighted to help Fickert, for he had just been trying 
to get Mooney for the United Railroad four days before, 
and the United Railroad thought Mooney might very likely 
be the man to have done it anyway. Everybody being 
willing to help along this easy line and nobody going off 
on the hard chase after unknown persons, of course Moo- 
ney and those fellows were finally agreed upon. 

Policemen and detectives, assistant artists of convic- 
tion, were, of course, discreet. All evidence was properly 
attended to and photographs and other things that “the 
dynamiters” might use to cheat justice were discreetly 
hidden. Little things that were missing, that surely ought 
to have been there, were discreetly placed about the scene 
of the crime, and other things that would have been 
rather disconcerting to the punishment of “the 
dynamiters” were discreetly lost. No officer of the law 
would do anything that might help “a fellow that had 
done a thing like that.” Policemen consulted the district 
attorney, of course, as they understood it was their duty, 
before they talked on the witness stand, just to “refresh 
their memories” and to be sure that everything.was con- 
sistent, 
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In short, everybody strained a point and a lot of people 
each supplied a missing link just to help out the case. 
Then a lot of the original links dropped out of the chain 
and more missing links had to be supplied by a policeman 
forgetting something here or “finding” something there, 
or straining a point. And then when the chain was exam- 
ined it showed that it was nearly all composed of links 
that had at first been missing and that somebody supplied 
by straining a point or forgetting or finding or having his 
memory refreshed. All the links that were real were little 
simple things such as going to a picnic or sending a friend 
a message, things which didn’t have anything to do with 
the crime. 

It wasn’t very comfortable for its manufacturers to 
contemplate, that the chain of evidence which was to hang 
a man was composed of “missing links” supplied by strain- 
ing points—things that have to be remembered so care- 
fully. The district attorney went ahead and put one boy 
into the penitentiary for life; the chain having gotten a 
little shaky at the critical moment, he had to compromise 
with his jury and to send the boy to prison for life be- 
cause the proof slipped out that he wasn’t guilty. Instead 
of “putting him out of his misery.” And then, hurriedly 
the “missing links” were overhauled and the weak ones 
mended and some new missing links were wrought in. 
Then the district attorney went ahead to hang Tom Moo- 
ney. He had started long ago, now, and the thing had to 
be gone through with. He braced up; this was the main 
case anyhow and “Tom Mooney was a bad fellow,” and 
Fickert looked around uncomfortably and found that the 
neighbors didn’t care much, only a few of them and they 
were just working people who are all noise and no action 
anyway. 

Fickert went ahead, and talked loud, saying all of the 
things he could think of that justify district attorneys. 
He went into books and found phrases and things that 
great district attorneys had said, that sounded justifying 
and comforting. 


Some of the things which had been discreetly lost 
turned up uncomfortably and some of the links of the 
chain were proven to have been just put there to serve 
the purpose and not to be honest, and it all looked rather 
bad, but Mr. Fickert managed to worry through with it 
somehow, and some of the gentlemen on the jury were 
sorry for him and helped him out, and earned a great 
deal of gratitude. It was well to be done with it. 


al OM MOONEY is sitting in the death cell. The long, 
long chain of queer “facts’ with which he was put 
there, are still being thought of. It would be so much 
more comfortable if they could be forgotten. All these 
things that have to be remembered so carefully—one 
wishes one didn’t have to remember. They seem to make 
a long, hanging, greasy rope that dangles in the death 
cell over Mooney, but perhaps doesn’t stay there, for 
maybe it wanders in the night and hangs over Fickert’s 
bed when he is trying to sleep, and seems to talk, saying 
“don’t forget, don’t forget, remember each strand, each 
twist, each grimy knot and how they were made; there is 
danger that we fall apart; don’t forget, don’t forget!” 
The worst of it is that the neighbors are beginning to 
talk. One wishes that they would think about the war or 
something and not worry about the hangman’s ropes and 
puileys and fine triggers that work just right when they 
are not interfered with. But the neighbors keep talking 
and talking. Those working people who have no action— 


they keep talking and thinking there’s something wrong 
and bandying about these “facts”, these manufactured 
“missing links.” And they prod the chain with their 
grimy fingers where the very weakest links are, and there 
is great danger. : 

Slowly they begin to understand that the man and his 
house are cruel and loathsome things. A general sus- 
picion has seized the neighbors that something terrible is 
being done. And the man Fickert stands over the casket 
of Mooney, crooning all the formulae that he can think of 
and wondering unhappily whether the neighbors will un- 
derstand and whether the thing will hold together until 
Mooney is dead. If it does not hold together ? 


Do You Want THE BLAST? 


HE BLAST has moved from San Francisco to New 
York. We feel that our work on the Coast, in con- 
nection with the cases of the imprisoned labor men, 

has been accomplished. It is safe now in San Francisco 
to expose the conspiracy. The Builetin, a local daily, is 
doing that. THE BLAST reserves for itself the right of 
being where there is the greatest need and the greatest 
danger. Therefore we came to New York to devote most 
of our time and energy to anti-militaristic work. 

At this moment of general war hysteria and patriotic 
drunkenness—at a moment when even some radicals and 
revolutionists have lost their bearings and are swayed 
hither and thither by the changing winds of popular ex- 
citement—we need a voice of sanity and strength, a voice 
that will speak aloud and unafraid the whispered longings 
of every thinking man and woman—a voice of peace with 
other nations—a voice of revolution of the proletariat 
against the Romanovs ot Kurope and America. 

THE BLAST is needed. It has made a heroic struggle 
during its existence, and its path has been a thorny one. 
But it has fought the battle unflinchingly, and with your 
help it will continue. If you believe that the work we are 
doing is important, give us your aid. We are getting 
plenty of letters full of admiration for our stand and 
persistence. We appreciate them, but the printer refuses 
to credit them on our bill. If you want THE BLAST to 
continue, you must help us. It is absolutely necessary 
that you do so at once. NOW. 

If your subscription is due, your immediate renewal 
will greatly assist our work. Subscribe for your friends 
and interest others in the paper. If you will secure three 
yearly subscriptions for THE BLAST, we will present you, 
as a token of our appreciation, with a copy of Alexander 
Berkman’s Prison Memoirs of an Anarchist, or Voltairine 
de Cleyre’s Selected Works, containing her biography. 

Whatever you do, we must have funds immediately if 
THE BLAST is to continue. 

Our new address is: 20 East 125th St., New York City. 

ALEXANDER BERKMAN, 
M. E. FITZGERALD. 


ATTENTION! 

The All-Nations Political Prisoners’ Ball, held in New 
York on March 7th, for the benefit of the San Francisco 
Labor Defense, proved a very great success, morally and 
financially. The attendance was 4,700; net proceeds, 
$2,028.54. 

Organizations and individuals who have not yet fully 
accounted for tickets, please do so at once. A detailed 
report of all receipts and expenditures will be published 
later. 

For lack of space the report of various contributions 
must be postponed until the next issue. 


